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■ ^BE sraaOT^s™ CASE, 

«=nnf the prisoners charged with the rescue ^ Thereis nn 
'^r alleged slave “Jerry,” at Syracuse, has been to be presumed that thj done. It is not 

0* “I as we stated last week, before the U. S. Pfnsed with. If it had been'^en‘in“ft“°'“ ’’® 
jcfflinen - No f uU yeport of the pro- '^^''6 a few mOTa'^*’ ‘t’'® 

»/t has, that we know of, been made, and it days notice should aKe 
M hardly be worth while to republish it in full i®®®,”*". ^“dge of the County Courte“of tL^dT ” 
W been. A full understanding of their char- ®o ^”'7, .This was not ine ' c’e/taWy 

counsel, Mr- Morgan, fully exposes the means Judge to aWnd’the WrkV^ffT'^^w ® ®^ **’® 

^sorted to by the Government to secure a conviotion Such a witness w“e im 

£SSS7i?rS^""‘ 

koomekt or LE BOY MORGAN, ESQ., FOR THE MOTION ® j ® ptesont at the ceremony. 

After the Counsel for the GOTCrnment had finished “ngtraVo7the'M”®''r? “'® Uhe“St|! 

^inz their affidavits, Mr. Morgan rose, and after •“atead of the Marshal, “ to shake theboz so as to mix 
''®® ‘ tuhuing the Court, that they had at length on which''the Jurors drawn are 

-Sat the merits of the matter, proceeded to ar- :?"“«'?■ as required by section 29 of our statutes 
the question which the motion involved. an important dififerenoe between a jury-box 

^ Unremarked that this motion was not made out “<1 ‘heae defendants prefer tLt it 

MV ar.prehonsion that the defendants would not ®n ®“ County Clerk instead of the 

VSi oa ‘he merits, when brought to a fair trial, Deputy Marshal. There are such things as loaded 
V I the 'defendants’ counsel- could not reconcile it 've object to loaded ballots. T only sneak ot 

with the duty which they had undertaken, to over- ,-„® P/®®®„^®”‘“f allowing the Marshal to sfrnke the 
T k the frlaring irregularities which have taken -/p to be tolerated, unless the Clerk 

nlace in bnngiog forward these indictments. The ^ the countj, in whose custody the box is, declines 
Grand Jury is an institution standing between the that duty himself. 


(CnnnttlmBut—^itlniid Cim|irDiinsf. 

NEW-YORK, THURSDAY, FEB RUARY 5, 1852. 

t8 * the Petit Jurv>??n could be read in evidence to Supreme Gcurt; and he first cited an act of the Le- 
And in case,Leach,580). gisiture passed February 26, 1788, entitled -An 

A and Ch. J Marahoi?^’ the same qu^tion came up act concerning Courts of Oyer and Terminer and 
a- ‘vitsnor naoerH “ P®i*ber affida- Gaol Delivery,” the second section of which required 

of ‘against substantive testimony that Sheiks should cause to come before said Courts 

:£ twenty-four good and lawful men: and which also 

1- tion, admitted time u oj ^be proeecu- required the Clerk of the Supreme Court, fifteen 

‘ monv was diQf- when a piece of written testi- days before the holding of such Courts, to issue pre- 
3t ‘ ShZ J!^T ®°b8tantive, it was not ad- ce^ under the seals tf the same Supreme Courta 
8- ‘when it woo Grand Jury, hut tes^in the name of one of the Justices, to he di- 

16 ‘wna 1 of viva vou testipoony it reeled to the Sheriffof the proper county, command- 

i- Trial, 199, 2n0. ing him to summon said Jury. This ict would be 

nnt fw. Marshall finally instructed the Jury found in the second volume of New York Laws, page 

’fi thi» ^ 8ny papers, but such as made part of 81, Greenleafs edition of 1788. And by a suhse- 

)r the ^^® P^F^rs of quent act of the Legislature, entitled - An act alter- 

Lef he^ ^ Courts,” &c., passed 

is in Conti* , '^^^‘^p^^^ood to be the rule laid down March 27,1799, it was provided in section 4 •- that 

fp pdlw ondoubt- ‘the precepts het^^r to he issued in pursuance of 

v%,7ik The People ‘ the ^conS* section (of the act of 1788) shall, in- 

i. (4 DjDio, 136), who thought that an ‘ stead of being made and i^ued by the Clerk of the 

p 7 «c»Sb™ * Blight he set aside for being found upon ‘ Supreme Court, he made and issued by the .4s- 

rti.ceF'^. ^01“ irregularity in the pro- ‘ sistant Attorneys General to the several* counties 

p "g® j a^ough no plea could be received ‘ w::;.‘.a the respective districts, in manner <'::d form 
gamst toe record, still the indictment could be over- ‘ as described in the said election.” 
rown by motion. The eleventh section of the a;ct for regulating the 

i- He said as to the sixth ground of objeeUon, that trial of issues and for returning of able and sufficient 

- It was more striking than the one last discuss^, for Jurors, (1 N. R. L. 3S) authorized the Clerks of 

I It 18 enHrely settled that the ex-parte affidavit of the counties to draw a panel of Jurors without any venire 
it pretended owner of Jerry, could not be evidence in preriously issued, and in all important respects re- 
e a Court of Justice, nor could he he identified by affi- quired the same formalities to ne observed as now 
e aavits. It 18 unnecessary to urge here that no bill demanded by the provisions of the Revised Statutes. 

ot indictment could be legally obtained for rescuing Th6 question now arises as to the necessity of a , 
e Jerry, until legal proof was exhibited before the precept, under these provisions. Section 37,2 R. S., 

S Grand Jury of certain facta which lie at the foonda- ^6, requires the District Attorney of every county, 
r tion of these prosecutions. at least twenty days before the time fc»r holding any 

5 Having now said all he desired, as to those irre- Courts of Oyer and Terminer, to issue a precept, to 
1. gularities which were outside of the record, he would be tested and sealed in the same manner as process 
t proceed to the matters belonging to the record, which in such Courts, to he directed to the Sheriff of his 
i constitute a distinct ground, on which this motion county, ^.mong other things commanding the said 
B to quash is founded j and would call attention to the Sheriff “ to summon the several persons who shall 
i extraor^nary circumstances of the total absence of ‘have been drawn in his county, pursuant to law. to 
t any venire to summon a Grand Jury, or any return ‘servo as Grand and Petit Jurors at the said Court, 
e by the Marshal, as required by the acta of Congress, to appear thereat.” 

t as well as by the laws of this State. Hitherto he By reference to section 77, 2 R. S., 440, it would 
3 had spoken of the quaiijications and desigtwition ot he seen that every Sheriff is required to make due 
• Grand Jurors, and had assumed that Grand Jurors return to any process delivered to him of his pro- 
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WHOLE NO. 609. 


Mr. Lawrence said he did not feel called upon to 
reply to a large portion of the speech of the defend¬ 
ants counsel (Mr. Sedgwick) who last addressed 
his Honour, because, in his judgment, it had no ap¬ 
plication to the question before the Court. He 
thought it was quite apparent now why th^ mo¬ 
tions had been made. It was not so much with any 
hope of success, as to furnish an opportunity to 
make a display of this kind, to talk of Slavery for 
popular effect, and to prejudice in advance the 
minds of the Jury here in attendance to ti-y these 
causes. 

The genGeman had seen fit to abuse the Adminis¬ 
tration and vilify the laws of his country. 

It was with pain he listened to that part of his 
speech wherein he seemed to encourage open resist¬ 
ance to those laws, and thought no punishment 
should he meted out to the transgressor. 

He did not feel disposed to interrupt the gentle¬ 
man for travelling out of the record to make these 
remarks, entirely foreign to the question; and so 
long as the Court was willing to hear them, he was 
content. 

The Administration of the United States did not 
expect him to come here to defend them against 
such attacks from such a source. They needed no 
defence; they were content to be judged by their 
acts, and leave it to their countrymen and to poste- 
tery to do them justice. 

If the gentleman meant to charge him with any 
fraud in obtaining these indictment, he could only 
say ho was not borne out by the facts, and he de¬ 
spised all slanderous insinuations of the kind. [Mr. 
Sedgwick; I meant nothing of the kind.) If his 
proceedings had been irregular, it was a fair subject 
for comment. 

He agreed to all that had been said in relation to 
the importance which, in this country especially, 
was attached to the institution of a Grand Jury—it 
was the peculiar boost of the common law. The 
functions of a Grand Jury were based on a funda¬ 
mental principle of the common law incorporated in 
the Constitution of the United States. That Consti¬ 
tution, the foun-lation on which this great confede- 
rests, and under which the Ame: ‘ 


; at every term, hut rather as an incident to a Court 

- of criminal jurisdiction, Grand Jurors were sum¬ 
moned at every term, and often had nothing to do 

1 bat to listen to the charge 0^ the Court adjourn and 

I To remedy tms unnecessary proceeding, and save 

- expense, Congress passed an act, approved August 
: 8, 1846,'that no Grand Jimy shouM there,after be 

- summoned to attend any Circuit or District Court of 
r the irnited States, unless the Judge of such District 
, Court, or one of the Judges of the Circuit Court. 

■ should in hi.s own discretion, or upon a notification 

I by the District Attorney, that such jury would be 
i needed, order a venire to be issued therefor. 

The whole object of this provision was to prevent 
an unnecessary multiplication of Grand Jurors. It 
does not profess, nor was it intended, to repeal or 
1 alter the law of 1840, nor to alter cr change the 
practice then existing, as to the manner of procuring 
, a Grand Jury; the word venire is used because the 
act was general, and in some of the States a venire 
was used. The word venire hero is not used in its 
technical sense, but as the order of the Court for 
summoning the Grand Jury, as practiced in the par¬ 
ticular State where made; otherwise, where venires 
are abolishc^ as in this State, you would still have 
to adopt a different mode in this Court from that of 
the Courts of this State, and thus violate'the plain 
object of Congress, as manifested by the act of 1840, 
which was to make the praetioe identical in both 
Courts, so far as practicable. 

It is contended that this order of the Judge must 
be in writing. It will not be contended that the 
Judge is actually to sign the order; for whoever 
heard of a Court who orders a thing to be done, be¬ 
ing required to do this 1 He supposed, however, the 
counsel meant that the Clerk, on being order^ to 
issue the necessary notice for the drawing and sum¬ 
moning of a Grand Jury, should first enter an order 
for that purpose. This he denied. No case had 
been cited to show its necessity. The only thing 
materiel to be done was for the Clerk to issue the 
order or notice to the Marshal to draw and summon 
a Grand Jury, according to the practice of the Court. 
The manner in which this was to be done by the 
Deputy Marsha), was pointed out by rules 46 and 
83 of this Court—rule 83 conforming the practice as 
far as practicable to the Revised .Statutes, the laws 
of Congress and the former rules of the Court in this 






































































































































































































































































» diffivw ‘ 10 parcel out the Tacancies among cuniarjr .y,-,, making a - „„„aT^TXT7 » 

“'‘^aumr the object was to ha^o an f*^®*heir otW feelings, and to local opmwM. ^ ^ ^ Vldren to school is a fair teat of the and intercourse. (LettL.-. 

. ti,"®''®'of each sect represented, instead of hav- ‘"oence it appears that .Scathe™ The sendinpf children to^s^hooUs ForABeraW, Jan. 13.1862.) , ^ 

“'0‘- f^“”8lfJtowtnu^rimenUrcmt^^^^^ ItefsXloar^ohiidrenm h“'^„o> 

lv-C:rdi\ti:irsli:«i^a"a 

‘ ‘hat th-^ ” oqually divided between the two; the free Stat learning “>'"‘““"L“ f th® that bat one q^fter of a wn y h 1 exceptions, voted against addmg to the Whig ranks 

tiS"--'— SsSssHfeS 

'»*a, oandidate. the name of wrUva 9f ® 

B9tJ»T«iai4« gumtat agalJMt 


_ a present to“Yoang __ 

and what shall it be ? 

Boston, Jan. 1,1862. 

Dear Sir : A number of onr coloured citizens have 
desired to mark, by some simple token of respect and 
regardj, preeeRted through me, their appreciation of 
the invaluable services readered by you, in the late 
rescue trials in Boston. They vronld therefore ask you ! 
to hononr them by the acceptance of the accompanying 
volnmea of English History: a history marked by the I 
FrogToiM of firoo iaotitatioiu, and romarkably iUnstia- i 


The Practical Christian. 

A fortnightly Paper: the organ of the HOPEDALE 
COMMUNITY,^’ MUford, Mass. 

This paper is now in its 22th Volame, well printed 
and ably edited. Devoted to Chrristian Socialism and 
Universal Reform. Aniw BAimon, Editor. A. G. 
SpAxnmrG.-Publisher. Terms, #1,00 per annum, pay- 















































































































































































































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


i HERE waB one thing at JNismes I was even more 
anxious to tee than its monuments, this was its poet. 
I had a letter from Baron 'I'aylor to him, with this 
eingular address: " N. Eeboul, Poet and Baker.” 
Sumo o!' his verses which I had read appeared to be 
very good. On arriving in the chief town of the 
Gard.'on mj first visit to Reboui. a young man whom 
I met at: I lei'., the hotel, and of whom I enquired the 
way, not only pointed it out, but pleased at the cu¬ 
riosity of a stranger, offered to show me the house. 

Before reaching our journey's end we passed the 
Arena. 1 turned my head the other way so that the 
Roman co3os.sup. which vv.as to have its turn, should 
not attract either my eyes or my thoughts. 

“ Wc arc passing the Arena,” said my guide. 

“ Thank you, I do not see if.” I u-plied. 

Fittv Steps further'he stopped at the corner of a 
little s'iveet. 

“ That is where Reboui Rves.'’ 

” A thousand thanks. Do you know if 1 am likely 
to find him .nt home at this time T’ 

My guide inclined his head so as to get a side look 
through the half open door. 

“ He is in the shop,” replied he, and went away. 

1 remained a moment thinking, with my letter in 
my hand. In my reception by this mtin, which would 
be most clearly shown ? his natural disposition, or 
his social position ? Would he talk to me of poetry 
or flour, the academy or agrieulture, publishing or 
the harvest ? i knew that 1 should find him a great 
man, but would his manner he unaffected ’ I en- 

*• It is M. Reboui I have the honour of address- 


full of civil discord; where everything speaks of ha¬ 
tred ; where blood flows so quickly and so long.- Oh ! 
had 1 not had poetry to complain in. and religioi? to 
1 console me, my God! jvhat would have become of 

“ Believe me, we have all seen similar things: and 
in consequence, at the hour of need every poet will 
be the friend of order. The domain of poetry has 
B been increased by the field of politics; revolutions 
I. have ploughed it with the sword—our fathers have 
s fertilized it with blood; let us sow the seed and faith 
” will grow again.” 

® “ You have an entire kingdom in the stage; for 

“ cultivate flowers and wreathe them into a crown 
® which .shall he thrown to you.” 

“ Yon did not come here to make me compliments, 

0 ‘‘ 1)0 you really wish itl or do you only ask from 

e curiosity and politeness 1” 

d “I thought we knew each other too wellfor such 
questions to he necessary to either.” 

” Yon are right t I am ready. When I tire you, 
you have only bid me stop.” 
a He commenced. I remarked in his voice, from the 
very first the intonation which belongs peculiarly 
to the modern school—the same style which so often 
y struck me in De Vigny, in Lamartine, and in Hugo ; 

and yet at this period, Reboui knew none of them, 
k This proved to me a thing I had long snspeeted, 
there is a melody which is quite absent from the 
poetry of the old school. Wbile he was speaking I 
0 watched him; his eountenance had assnmed a new 
j expression, that of faith. An earnest internal con- 
j tnedon was displayed on the exterior, as he read on, 
y and according to what be read. * 

r We passed four hours in this way; he poured out 
.t a flood of poetry, and I constantly asking for more. 
I- [ did not spare a single (Irawer of bis bureau; every 
thing was brought out, manuscripts, papers, loose 
i. leaves, and at last I pointed to a rough copy of some 
thing. 

“ That,” said he, *■ you shall read yourself, to-mor- 


“ What 13 he doing ? ” 

“ He pursues the artistic mission he has underta¬ 
ken. Yon know he is one of those who, devoted to 
a search for the heautifni, pass their lives in acquir¬ 
ing greater glory for theit country and their friends, 
without finding that they wear out their health and 
fortune in the service of others.” 

“You are quite right.” And he began to read the 
letter I had prc.sented to him. 

I examined him during this time; hewasamanof 
from thirty-ihi'ce to thirty-five years of age. above 
the middle size, with an almost Arabian complexion, 
glossy, thick hair, tind teeth of ivory. 

On coming to my name he looked from the letter 
to me, and 1 then perceived he had magnifieent eyes, 
as powerful and soft as those of an Indian, ipade to 
express love and passion. 

_ “ Sir,” said he, “ I am under great obligations to 


“Because it is some verses addressed to you. I 
scrawled them whilst I was waiting for you. Now 
let us go and see the Arena; in doing so we shall 
but change the style of poetry, only 1 reserved the 
best to the last.” 

Rehoul’s house was, as I have said, near the Arena, 
and the first street we took brought ns opposite to it. 
It was the first great Roman monument I had seen 
since the Arch of Triumph and theatre at Orange. 
We went around it at the ordinary pace of men who 
converse while they walk, and this took us nearly a 
quarter of an hour, at the end of which time we were 
again at the entrance. Reboui made himself known 
to the porter, and though the hour for visiting it 
was past, Reboui, as a townsman and neighbour, ob¬ 
tained admission. Five francs, which I slipped into 
the hand of this modern Janitor, placed me so high 
in opinion, that be easily granted my request to re- 


From a Lecture before the Mechanics’ Society of 
this city, by Charles King, and which has been pub¬ 
lished in the Tribune, we take the following history 
of the first attempts to use Steam as a locomotive 
power in this country: 


But I am running ahead of my subject. Let ns 
get back to 1806, from which dates the era of steam 
applied to navigation, and the great discovery—for 
the successful application of a known force in a new 
manner, and to new and before unthought-of pur¬ 
poses, may justly be styled a diseoverv—belongs to 
our City, of which Fulton was a resident, and from 
which the first boat—the Clermont—started for Al¬ 
bany on the 7th day of August, 1807. An hour 
might he rgadily occupied with a recital of the hopes 
and the fears, the almost angry doubts and passion- 

ceived that a boat without sails or oars was to be 
forced up the Hudson to Albany, against wind and 
tide, in a shorter time than was ever dreamed of. 
and all by the vapour which the housewife's'tea-pot 
sends curling into the air, to vanish in an instant 

appliedfo the various processes of manufaefuring or 
other industry on land, were little known generally, 
and the whole United States furnished but one ma¬ 
chine-shop or foundry where a steam-engine could 
be made, and that was opposite to this City, at Ho¬ 
boken, in the works of Col. Stevens, of whom—more 

But the Clermont, in the sight of a jeering rather 
than encouraging crowd, got under way, and slowly, 
very slowly, as we now estimate speed, forged ahead. 
Robert Fulton and a few chosen friends and faithful 
mechanics only on board —for he refused to take 
passengers generally, only consenting, after much 
solicitation, to take six, of whom the late Selah 
Strong was one, and perhaps the first man who ever 
paid for a steamboat passage up the Hudson. 

In 32 hours, running time, after stopping one 
night at the seat of R. R. Livingston, the Clermont 
made her appearance at Albany, having received in 
her fiery track along the river abundant manifesta¬ 
tions of interest, astonishment, and even terror—and 
thereby securing the monopoly promised by act of 
the Legislature to any persons w'ho should accom¬ 
plish the distance by steam between Albany and 
n 36 hours. The return trip w 


made in 30 continuous hours, averaging five miles 
an hour. The engine of this boat was made in the 
workshops of the famous 'VVatt, at Birmingham. 

It is a memorable proof of bow little was then 
anticipated from this great discovery, that the chief 
commercial newspaper of that day {Lang's Gazette) 
makes no allusion whatever to the great event, as 
now we must call it; and that, out of five or six 
daily papers published in the City, one only {7he 
American Citizen, edited by an Englishman—Cheet- 
ham) referred to the vessel when about to take her 
departure, and published on her return the short 
and modest letter in which Robert Fulton reli ' ’ 


with four blades having the proper twisL-to obtain 
which he had the greatest difficulty with his tvork- 
men—and set at an angle of about 35 degrees. This 
vessel—used only for testing the possibility of steam- 
navigation—so completely demonstrated the tapt 
that°Col. Stevens applied it on a larger scale m 
1806, to a pirogue, 50 feet long, 12 wide, 7 deep— 
which attained very considerable speed. Encour- 
ao-ed thereby, he commenced the Pheemx with side- 
wheels, to whose success allusion has already been 
made. It is proof of the remarkable accuracy and 
mechanical skill of the Hoboken workshop, that the 
engine of the first small propeller, carefully pre¬ 
served, was set up again not more than 10 or 12 
years ago. in a new vessel, and, without altering a 
screw, worked most suecessfally. The old hull and 
the blades of the propeller are yet in existence at 
Hoboken, 

STEAM FERRIES. 

Not the least useful purpose to which steam was 
applied about those times, was to the ferry-boats, 
which dart at aR hoars across the rivers, separating 
at once from, and binding us to, the shores opposite 
our Island. The noble estuaries which constitute 
our City so emphatically The Bride of the Seas, too 
precious for, and too constantly vexed by, the keels 
of commerce to admit of bridges as means of con¬ 
nection, would really have isolated us'from the re¬ 
gions around, but fordhe happy and timely appliea- 
tion of steam to navigation. I address many, doubt- 
less, who remember the comfortless row-boats, or the 
more comfortless pirogues, which alone, until after 
the year 1810, afforded the means of crossing man 
or beast to Long Island or to Jersey City. The first 
step in advance was the introduction of horso-boate 
—twin-boats, with the wheel in the centre—set in 
motion by a sort of horizontal tread-mill wheel on 
which horses were made to step. For horses, steam 
was substituted; first by Fulton at the Fulton Ferry, 
Then came the single boats, with side-wheels, and 
propelled by steam, of which the first was the Ho¬ 
boken, by R. L. Stevens, in 1822. She still is at 
work, much enlarged and sound as ever, and mnoh 
faster tharn at first. As indispensable to the new 
ferry-boats, came—of Fulton’s devising—the floating 
bridges at the ferries which rise and fall with the 
tide, aided by counterbalancing weights on shore; 
an invention ingenious in itself, and, as I have said, 
the indispensable complements of steam ferry-boats. 
The spring piles now used to deaden the force of the 
blow as the boat approaches the ferry, and to direct 
her coarse aright, are due to Roht. L. Stevens, who 
introduced them in 1822. 


Dickens’ Christmas Story. 

WHAT CHRISTMAS IS, AS WE GROW OLDER. 


And here I must record, though I cannot enter 
into any details, that as we were the first to witness 
the success of river steamer-s, so were we to originate 
ocean steamers. In the year 1818, the Savannah, a 
New York built ship, with side-wheels and propelled 
by steam and sails, went hence to Petersburgh via 
Liverpool and returned safely; and a year later, the 
Robert Fulton, built by Henry Eokford, under the 
superintendence of Jasper Lynch, for David Dun- 


has ever given forth]. 

Time was, with most of us, when ChnstmM Day 
encircling all our limited world ^ 
left nothing out for us to miss or seek, bound to 
gether all our home enjoyments, affections, and 
hopes; grouped every thing and every one arouna 
the Christmas fire; and made the little picture shi¬ 
ning in our bright young eyes, complete. 

Time came, perhapw, all bo soon. when our 
thoughts overleaped that narrow boundary; when 

at the Christmas hearth by which that some one 
sat • and when we intertwined with every wreath 
and garland of our life that some one’s name. 

That was the time for the bright visionary Christ¬ 
mases which have long arisen from us to shew faintly, 
after summer rain, in the palest edges of the rain¬ 
bow ! That was the time for the beatified enjoy¬ 
ment of the things that were to be, and 
and yet the things that were so real in our resolute 
hope that it would he hard to say, now, what reaU-1 

ties achieved since, have been stronger! 

What! Did that Christmas never really come 
when we and the priceless pearl who was our young 
choice were received, after the happiest of totally 
impossible marriages, by the two united families pre^ 
viously at daggers-drawn on our account. When 
brothers and sisters in law who had always been 
rather cool to us before our relationship was effected, 
perfectly doted on us, and when fathers and mothers 
overwhelmed us with unlimited incomes 1 Was that 
Christmas dinner never really eaten, after which we 
arose and generously and eloquently rendered 
honour to our late rival, present in the company, 
then and there exchanging friendship and forgive¬ 
ness, and founding an attachment, not to b® 
sed in Greek or Roman story, which subsisted until 
death 1 Has that same rival long ceased to care for 
that same priceless pearl, and married for money, 
and become usurious 1 Above all, do we really 
know, now, that we should probably have been mise¬ 
rable if wo had won and worn the pearl, and that 
we are better without her ? , , ■ j 

That Christmas when wo had recently achieved 
so much fame; when we had been carried in tri- 
nmph somewhere, for doing something great and 
good ; when we had won an honoured and ennobled 
name, and arrived and were received at home in a 
shower of tears of joy ; is it possible that that Christ¬ 
mas has not come yet 1 , 

And is onr life here, at the best, so constitaW 
that, pausing as we advance at such a noticeable 
mile-stone in the track as this great birthday, we 
■ ’ ’ ' ^hines that never were, as naturally 


beyond the shapelessly-diffusfd'towr,*^'^ 
keeping of the^rees^tha “gfrd‘Te’ " ‘>>e'q 

remembrances are cut in atnno v.i 

* floveera, growing in grass, entwined whhl 

* bles around many a mound of earth 

In town and villacei there aro 
r closed against the weather, there ar'e® flai-'^‘‘‘'J®W 3 

1 eluded from the tempfes oUh^hoS^'^ ‘'“"m 

I be thoseremembranees admitted with tendfr'^*’ 

■ agement! They are of the time and ail ft" 
ingand peaceful reassurances; and of ti 
r that re-united even upon earth the liJ- *'iMory 

> dead; and of the broad benefioenee and”® 

. that too many men have tried to tear 

> shreds. to 


The prisons in the Roman StatesT^rTTi 
TVeehty JTews ), continue to be orow'ffat ^““don 
nerally considered to be in a shookinE oona?F '‘’’'S®- 
English gentleman °f.h>gb respectabilUy^t, 
those of Spolco.is said to have found one hSmU 
state of wreto'hednes3\o”rrRde”tnvitueS^*“’ ‘““*‘”a”a 
- -- “Oreee 
■ps false that in that Show of onr, 

America’s not shown her powers ' 

For in the Crystal Palace nayo ’ 

She shows her Powers by—a SKv« 

—From Albert Smith’s new periodical “ r/^' a, 

-We were right, (..ays the Lol 

JVems), in stating that the document f^cekly 

a diplomatic note addressed to Mr. Wehstfr 
lier Hulseman, Austrian Chargd d’Afcires « w 
ton, on the subject of Slavery in the SnS 1 
apocryphal,^and the mere invention of an Ah I-’*®® 
paper. The deception has been 

leading'article arid philanthropic speech^ ^ 

•* Oh ! mothers and dauffliter«i nf ■p i 
read Mrs. Ellia” exclaims a Paris corresSS? 
London paper, “ if I could tell you who and “ 

of what manner of life are the gentlemen and 
the Elys^e who represent Religion—*7’®® 

The Princess Demidoffi-The present Bini'^r^" ^' 

literally be called a Sinister Ministry; for Ji 
parte has two-half brothers in M. de Horny and mT 
Maupas: the former a son of General Flanlmm, 
Queen Hortense: the latter of Queen 
know not whom i for Hortense was“mdfgXTw C? ^ 
ole blood. The fact is, that Louis Eomfpartc ifnet'; 
Bonaparte at all; it is known that his real f-uho,. ' * 
a Dutch Admiral.” ‘ WM 

-The Londoa Chronicle thus speaks of the i. . 

Presidential Message: ^ 

“The American people that almighty race, whose 
words drop from them like thunderbolts, and who if 
we are to believe themselves, never mowo, even fo flo 


liieve inemseives, never move eren a 
to repudiate a debl, without ’.shaking tl» 
0 lust mow snoken to the 







































































